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NEW  HAVEN  YMCA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


The  NEW  HAVEN  YMCA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  has  one  major 
purpose,  that  of  providing  educational  opportunities  for  employed  men 
and  women  in  southern  Connecticut.  This  is  the  broad  purpose  for 
which  the  College  was  founded  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  This  is  the 
task  which  Yale  University  has  delegated  to  the  College,  the  task  for 
which  the  University  contributes  faculty,  classrooms,  laboratories, 
libraries.  This  is  the  task  for  which  the  Y.M.C.A.  funds,  drawn  from 
the  Community  Chest  and  other  sources,  are  provided. 

Stated  differently,  the  College  purposes: 

L  To  offer  college-level  instruction  for  employed  men  and  women 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

2.  To  coordinate  the  work  of  the  College  with  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  through  the  Work-Study  Program. 

3.  To  serve  special  needs  in  the  community  by  offering  short-term 
courses  consistent  with   (1)   and   (2). 

4.  To  offer  to  students  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
through  counseling,  testing,  and  placement,  in  order  to  foster 
the  maximum  development  and  adjustment  of  each  individual. 

5.  To  offer  advisory  service  to  business  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions, relating  to  the  installation,  revision,  and  administration 
of  training  programs. 


Lawrence  L.  Bethel, 

Director,    and   Floyd   W. 

Newton,   Chairman  of 

Board. 


History  of  the  College 

Following  World  War  I,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  New  Haven  organized  a  series  of  vocational  courses  to  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  returning  veterans.  This  work  grew  to  such  propor' 
tions  that  in  1920  it  became  a  branch  of  Northeastern  University.  This 
association  continued  until  1926  when,  in  order  to  secure  greater  flexi' 
bility  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students,  the  College  was  incorporated 
as  an  independent  educational  institution  known  as  New  Haven  Col' 
lege.  Nine  years  later  the  College  was  accredited  by  legislative  act  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  name  was  changed  to  NEW  HAVEN 
YMCA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 

Cooperation  with  Yale  University  and  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Although  the  College  is  affiliated  with  both  Yale  University  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  it  is  a  separate  corporation.  Accordingly,  it  is  accredited 
and  degree  granting  in  its  own  right. 

Yale  University,  in  which  the  CoUpge  is  located,  contributes  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  Hbrary  facilities;  it  makes  its  faculty  available  for 
supervisory  and  teaching  assignments.  All  classes  are  held  in  the  vari' 
ous  buildings  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  including:  Winchester  Hall, 
Sheffield  Hall,  North  Sheffield  Hall,  Sheffield  Laboratory  of  Engineer- 
ing Mechanics,  Dunham  Laboratory  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Mason 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory,  Hammond  Metallurgical  Laboratory 
and  Sterling  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

Another  important  contribution  of  the  University  is  its  library 
facilities.    Although  the  College  maintains  a  reference  library  in  Win- 


Chester  Hall,  students  also  use  certain  of  the  technical  libraries  of  the 
University:  School  of  Engineering  Library,  and  the  Department  of 
Applied  Economics  and  Industrial  Administration  Library.  With  special 
permission,  students  may  also  use  Sterling  Memorial  Library. 

Finally,  the  majority  of  the  departments  of  the  College  are  super' 
vised  by  members  of  the  University  faculty.  In  addition,  fifty  percent 
of  the  teaching  staff  are  University  professors  and  instructors.  The 
faculty  are  selected  from  business  and  industry. 

In  addition  to  contributing  funds  toward  the  support  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  Y.M.C.A.  also  makes  the  facilities  of  its  physical  plant  avaib 
able  to  College  students.  Students  are  granted  full  physical  privileges 
of  the  Y. 

Work-Study  Program  and  Company  Cooperation 

Recognizing  that  education  is  not  a  process  confined  to  the  class- 
room,  the  College  has  organized  evening  educational  experiences  which 
take  notice  of  the  student's  job  as  well  as  his  study.  This  form  of  co- 
operative education  (which  is  currently  being  tried  on  an  experimental 
basis  at  other  colleges  and  universities)  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Work-Study  Program. 


J.  Watson  Wilson,  Dxrec 

tor  of  Instruction  and  Group 

of  Faculty. 


James  W.  Orr,  Director  of  Student 
Personnel  and  student. 


Cooperative  education  has  long  believed  that  work  experience  was 
a  desirable  adjunct  to  educational  experience — that  regardless  of  the 
type  of  work,  the  experience  was  educational.  The  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram goes  one  step  further.  It  contends  that  if  work  is  good,  related 
work  is  better.  It  insists  that  the  student's  work  experiences  and  educa- 
tional experiences  should  be  integrated.  Breaking  down  the  traditional 
barrier  between  the  academic  and  the  practical,  Work-Study  enables 
students  to  learn  by  working  and  studying  at  the  same  time.  In  such  a 
program,  the  student's  job  becomes  a  laboratory — one  in  which  he  is 
engaged  daily.  In  addition,  like  cooperative  education,  it  enables  the 
student  to  earn  and  learn  at  the  same  time. 

Each  company  is  encouraged  to  discover  the  pattern  of  coopera- 
tion which  will  facilitate  the  education  of  its  student-employees.  To 
facilitate  such  cooperation,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  companies  have 
appointed  official  Work-Study  coordinators  who  cooperate  with  the 
College  in  selecting  students  and  in  planning  student  study  programs. 
In  addition,  these  companies  assist  the  College  by:  developing  in-service 
training  programs  which  are  coordinated  with  College  study,  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  overtime,  providing  counseling  service  on  the  job,  and 
providing  confidential  information  concerning  future  plans  for  the 
student  in  the  company. 

In  keeping  with  the  program  of  cooperation  which  has  been  out- 
lined, the  College  assumes  the  responsibility  of  continuously  supplying 
to  cooperating  companies  information  concerning  the  progress  of  student- 
employees  in  the  College.  In  addition  to  periodic  reports  concerning 
individual  students,  the  College  makes  a  practice  of  sending  the  students' 
grades  and  comments  by  faculty  members  to  all  companies  unless  the 
student  presents  in  writing  evidence  to  show  that  such  information 
should  be  withheld. 

Special  Services  to  Business  and  Industry 

Recent  developments  in  business  and  industry  and  in  education 
have  brought  to  the  fore  certain  war  and  post-war  educational  needs 
more  or  less  unique  to  individual  companies.  To  meet  these  needs,  the 
College  is  currently  arranging  training  agreements  with  companies 
whereby  the  College  will  provide  the  following  kinds  of  special  services: 

1.  Organize  special  courses  when  and  if,  in  consultation  with 
official  representatives  of  the  Company,  such  are  found  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Company,  or  a  group 
of  related  companies; 

2.  Consult  with  and  assist  the  Company  in  the  organi2;ation  of 
ni-plant  training  programs; 


Consult  with  and  assist  the  Company  in  the  selection  of 
employees  for  training  in  the  Work-Study  Program  of  the 
College  or  in  special  courses  organized  by  the  College  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  the  Company; 

Consult  with  and  assist  the  Company  in  the  planning  and 
organization  of  in-plant  work-experience  appropriate  to  a  co- 
ordinated training  program  of  work  and  study  for  its  employees; 
Counsel  and  direct  employees  participating  in  the  Work-Study 
Program  of  the  College  toward  the  full  realization  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  work  on  the  job  and  study  in  the  College; 


Electrical  Laboratory 


6.  Release  to  the  Company  special  reports  regarding  training 
developments  arising  as  a  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Col- 
lege and  its  associated  industries  in  so  far  as  these  develop- 
ments may  he  of  a  non-confidential  nature  and  of  value  in 
their  possible  adaptation  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
Company. 

Any  company  wishing  to  participate  in  these  special  services  should 
contact  the  Director  of  the  College. 

Programs  of  Study 

The  educational  point  of  view  of  the  College  is  implement  with  a 
curriculum  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  student-employees.  Three- 
year  programs  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Science  in  engi- 
neering and  business  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 

Accounting  Electrical  Engineering 

Business  Administration  Industrial  Engineering 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Mechanical  Engineering 

Sales  and  Service  Engineering 
Each  of  these  degree  programs  presumes  that  the  student  is  em- 
ployed in  a  field  related  to  that  which  he  is  studying.  Many  of  the  gen- 
eral courses  normally  required  of  students  majoring  in  these  areas  can 
thus  be  eliminated,  allowing  the  student  more  time  to  concentrate  upon 
his  major  interest.  Accordingly,  the  individual  courses  which  make  up 
these  degree  programs  are  selected  from  each  of  the  four  years  of  a 
more  traditional  college  program.  The  outlines  of  the  various  curricula 
are  found  on  pages  29-32. 


Mathematics 


Marketing  and  Sales 


Machine  Design 


These  programs  are  planned  to  meet  a  two-fold  need.  They  offer 
to  the  high  school  graduate  a  college  degree  and  a  course  which  will 
give  him  technical  training  in  a  specialized  field  of  study.  They  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  men  and  women  already  established  in  busi' 
ness  or  industry  to  supplement  their  previous  education.  During  the 
year  1943-44,  for  example,  thirty-five  percent  of  those  enrolled  were 
men  and  women  with  college  training.  Over  two-thirds  of  these,  or 
twenty- four  percent  of  the  student  body,  held  one  or  more  college 
degrees. 


Unit  Courses  and  Unclassified  Students 

Although  the  majority  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  College  are 
pursuing  their  Associate  in  Science  degree  in  one  of  the  fields  listed, 
each  year  a  number  of  students  enroll  for  one  or  more  individual  courses. 
Many  of  these  already  have  degrees  from  colleges  and  universities. 
Others  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree.  Such  students 
are  listed  as  unclassified  students  and  arc  admitted  as  regular  students 
to  any  course  for  which  they  are  qualified  by  previous  education  or 
experience. 

Since  educational  needs  of  students,  while  important,  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  students  pursuing  a  degree  curricu- 
lum, special  courses  are  frequently  offered  for  them.  The  educational 
level  of  such  courses  varies  from  the  pre-college  to  the  graduate  level. 
Admission  requirements  vary  accordingly. 

Unclassified  students  who  qualify  may,  of  course,  matriculate  as 
degree  students  at  any  time. 


At  work,  Connecticut  Plan  for  Hospital  Care.  At  work,  American  Steel  ii  Wire  Co 


Admission  to  the  College 

The  College  aims  to  admit  only  those  students  whose  previous 
preparation  qualifies  them  to  pursue  the  studies  to  which  they  may  be 
admitted.  Three  means  are  utilized  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
student's  eligibility:  (1)  personal  interview,  (2)  study  of  the  student's 
previous  educational  experience,  and  (.^)  the  results  of  placement 
examinations. 

Prior  to  making  application  for  admission,  each  student  is  asked 
to  confer  with  a  member  of  the  administrative  staff.  In  this  pre-regis- 
tration  conference  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  student's  educa' 
tional  needs  and  to  outline  a  program  of  studies  which  will  satisfy  those 
needs. 

Although  the  College  prescribes  no  set  pattern  of  high  school 
subjects  as  an  entrance  requirement,  the  following  outlines  of  high 
school  subjects  are  suggested  as  desirable: 


For  Admission  to  the 
Department    of    Engineering: 

English  3  units 

Algebra    2  units 

Geometry    1   unit 

Physics  of  Chemistry 1   unit 

Additional   academic   sub- 
jects, not  less  than ')'  units 

Vocational     subjects,     not 

more  than  3  units 


For  Admission  to  the  Department 

of  Accounting  and  Business 

Administration : 

English  3  units 

History  ii  Social  Science...  2  units 

Mathematics    1   unit 

Additional    academic    sub- 
jects not  less  than  4  units 

Vocational     subjects     i.ot 

more   than   "^  units 


1  'i^   units 


15  units 
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Finally,  all  regular  students  are  required  to  take  a  series  of  place- 
ment examinations.  Although  the  specific  examinations  vary  according 
to  students'  academic  interest,  all  students  are  required  to  take  a  gen- 
eral  psychological  examination  and  tests  in  English  and  reading.  All 
engineering  students  must  take  a  diagnostic  examination  in  mathematics. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  placement  examinattons,  students  may 
request  or  he  required  to  take  special  examinations.  The  cost  of  all  such 
special  examinations  is  charged  to  the  student. 

Admission  of  Non-High  School  Graduates 

Recognizing  that  many  capable  students  withdraw  from  high  school 
prior  to  graduation,  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 
provides  an  opportunity  for  these  students  to  secure  the  legal  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  diploma  by  means  of  State  Equivalency  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  the  Qualifying  Academic  Certificate  must:  (1)  be 
graduates  of  or  have  the  education  equivalent  to  that  of  the  eighth 
grade,  (2)  be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  and  (3)  not  be  enrolled  in 
a  regular  day  high  school.  In  addition,  they  must  pass  examinations  in 
four  areas  of  academic  study,  usually  mathematics,  English,  general 
science,  and  social  science. 

Students  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  hut  meet  the  other 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  are  permitted  to  enroll  in 
special  preparatory  courses  in  the  College  on  a  conditional  basis  pend- 
ing their  qualifying  for  the  State  equivalency  certificate.  Students  who 
hold  State  certificates  may  matriculate  as  regular  degree  students  on 
the  same  basis  as  high  school  graduates. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  these  examinations  arc  given  at 
the  College  twice  each  year,  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring. 


Professor  Hughes,  Engineering 
Drawing. 


Mr.  Robertson,  Engineering  Drawing. 


Schedule  oi  Classes 

Since  the  war,  the  calendar  year  has  been  divided  into  four  ten' 
week  academic  semesters  (fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer).  Each  of 
these  is  followed  by  a  three' week  vacation  period.  Under  this  plan 
students  may  begin  their  study  in  either  October  or  March.  The  aver' 
age  degree  student  attends  classes  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evenings  from  7:15  to  9:35. 

Transfer  of  Credit 

Credit  toward  advanced  standing  is  given  for  study  at  other 
approved  colleges  and  universities,  if  such  work  is  similar  in  content 
and  character  to  corresponding  courses  in  NEW  HAVEN  YMCA 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE.  Each  such  transfer  is  considered  on  its  individual 
merits.  Factors  determining  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  for  study 
elsewhere  include:  number  of  credit  hours,  grades,  course  content,  and 
program  or  course  to  which  the  student  seeks  admission.  Candidates 
for  the  Associate  of  Science  degree  must  complete  at  least  one  year  of 
study  in  the  College. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  among  institutions  of  higher 
education,  transfer  of  credit  from  the  College  to  any  other  institution 
IS  dependent  upon  the  requirements  of  that  institution  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made.  Since  the  NEW  HAVEN  YMCA  JUNIOR  COL' 
LEGE  is  an  accredited  institution,  its  credits  are  recognii^cd  by  the 
major  institutions  of  the  country. 

Credit  by  Examination 

Since  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  the  College  that  no  student  shall 
be  required  to  take  courses  which  he  does  not  need  because  of  previous 
experience  or  education,   and  since  his  previous  experience  or  educa' 
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tion  may  have  been  with  a  noii'accredited  institution  or  agency  of  a 
type  which  makes  transfer  of  credit  impossible,  a  student  may  meet 
course  prerequisites  and  estabhsh  credit  by  successfully  passing  a  "cred- 
iting examination."  To  be  eligible  to  take  such  an  examination,  the 
student's  written  request  must  be  approved  by  the  administrative  com- 
mittee  of  the  College. 

Grading  System 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  in  use,  and  except  where  other- 
wise specified,  applies  to  both  examinations  and  term  work.  Grades  are 
issued  each  semester. 


A     Superior  work 

F      Condition 

B     Good  work 

FF    Indicates  that  the  course 

C     Fair  work 

must  be  repeated 

D     Lowest  passing  grade 

Inc.  Incomplete 

X     Absent  from  final  examination 

A  student  is  expected  to  achieve  a  C  average  in  the  combined 
work  for  any  one  year  before  advancing  into  the  succeeding  year. 

In  order  to  receive  credit  in  a  course  for  the  semester,  the  student 
must  not  have  over  four  absences  in  courses  meeting  for  a  130  minute 
period  or  over  eight  absences  in  courses  meeting  for  a  65  minute  period. 


Graduation  Requirements 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  recommended  by  the  faculty.  These 
candidates  must  have  completed  one  of  the  three-year  curricula  of  sixty 
semester  hours.  At  least  fifteen  semester  hours  credit  must  be  completed 
in  the  College,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  credit  earned  in  other 
institutions. 


Placement  Service 

The  College  attempts  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  placement 
of  students.  However,  before  an  application  for  placement  is  accepted, 
the  student  is  required  to  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  advancement 
in  his  own  company  through  consultation  with  his  employer  regarding 
such  possibilities.  Because  of  this  poHcy  of  the  College,  relatively  few 
students  change  companies;  and  frequently  the  employee  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  his  employer.  Likewise  the  employee  also  is  led  to  see 
possibilities  within  his  own  organization  before  unknown  to  him. 


Withdrawal 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal  from  college  because  of  illness,  a 
change  in  working  hours  necessitating  evening  employment,  or  removal 
from  the  community,  tuition  cancellations  will  be  made  as  of  the  first 
of  the  following  payment  period.  Tuition  refunds  to  those  paying  in 
advance  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  deferred  payment  charges. 

All  students  whose  applications  have  been  accepted  will  be  con' 
sidered  members  of  the  College  and  liable  for  tuition,  until  they  have 
notified  the  office  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  withdraw. 


Student  Loan  Funds 

The  College  has  been  the  recipient  of  gifts  from  individuals  inter- 
ested  in  assisting  students.  Some  of  these  gifts  have  been  especially 
designated  as  revolving  loan  funds. 

The  purpose  of  the  loan  fund  is  to  assist  students  who  have  at- 
tended the  college  tor  at  least  one  semester.  A  limited  portion,  how- 
ever, is  available  for  students  entering  the  College  for  the  first  time. 
The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  in  accordance 
with  policies  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  College. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Director. 
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Scholarships 

A  scholarship  amounts  to  approximately  one-half  the  tuition.  An 
award,  made  for  the  first  semester,  is  usually  renewed  the  second 
semester  upon  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  student.  A  few 
scholarships  are  made  available  to  first-year  students. 

Applications  should  be  presented  well  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Awards  are  decided  by  the  Committee  on  the  quali- 
fications presented.  Indication  of  the  ability  to  profit  from  the  course 
of  study  to  be  followed  is  a  determining  factor. 

In  addition  to  general  scholarships,  certain  special  scholarships  are 
available:  Foremen's  Club  Scholarship,  Alumni  Scholarships,  Board  of 
Governors  Scholarships,  Faculty  Scholarships. 


Dunham 

Electrical 

Laboratory, 

Sheffield 

Scientific  School, 

Yale   University 


Student  Activities 

Although  hmited  somewhat  by  the  amount  of  time  available — 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  student  activity  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  is,  of  course,  the  center  of  men's  athletic  activities 
including:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf,  handball,  and  many  others. 
Most  popular  of  the  social  activities  are  the  formal  dances  held  twice 
each  year  at  the  close  of  the  examination  periods. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  scholastic  activities  of  which  the 
following  are  illustrative:  the  Engineeriy^g  Honor  Club,  to  which  engi' 
neering  students  who  maintain  a  scholastic  average  of  "B"  may  be 
invited;  the  Business  Administration  Cluh,  open  to  students  in  account- 
ing and  business  administration;  and  the  Agora  Cluh  which  is  open  to 
those  who  have  studied  public  speaking. 

The  Alumni  Association 

More  than  8000  students  have  attended  the  College  since  its  found' 
ing.  The  alumni  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  College  by 
electing  representatives  to  the  Board  of  Governors;  they  encourage 
academic  scholarship  by  making  annual  awards  to  the  highest  ranking 
senior  in  engineering  and  business  departments. 

E.S.M.W.T.  Courses 

Since  October,  1940,  the  College  has  been  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  special  war  training  courses  in  cooperation  with  Yale 
University.  These  courses,  given  under  the  Engineering,  Science  and 
Management  War  Training  Program  are  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  Designed  to  meet  specific  war  needs,  the 
courses  offered  under  this  program  do  not  carry  college  credit.  About 
7,000  men  and  women  have  enrolled  in  one  or  more  of  these  courses 
since  January,  1940. 
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BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Floyd  I.  Newton,  Chairman     Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  G.  & 

O.  Manufacturing  Company 
President,  The  Southern  New  England 

Telephone  Company 
Dean,  School  of  Engineering, 

Yale  University 
Day,  Stoddard  and  Williams,  Incorpor' 

ated 
Assistant     Superintendent,     Mechanical 
Department,  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
The  Frit^  fe?  Hawley  Company 
Chairman,  Department  of  Education, 

Yale  University 
Representative  of  Faculty,  Institutional 
Representative    Engineering,    Science, 
and  Management  War  Training, 
Yale  University 
Assistant  to  the  Vice-President,  Employee 
Development,     The     Southern     New 
England  Telephone  Company 
General  Secretary,  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association 
Supervisor,  Plant  Training,  The  South- 
ern New  England  Telephone  Company 
Supervisor,  Cashier's  Department, 

Connecticut  Plan  for  Hospital  Care 
Vice-President,  American  Tube  Bending 

Company 
Research  Engineer,  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing Arms  Company 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Floyd  I.  Newton,  Chairman,  Samuel  W.  Dudley,  Stuart  W. 
FiNLAY,  Clyde  M.  Hill,  Ellis  C.  Maxcy,  John  R.  McCurdy 

TRUSTEES 
Hudson  B.  Hastings,  President 
Charles  O.  Evarts,  Treasurer 
Herbert    D.    Ackley,    George    F.    Barnes,    D.    Spencer    Berger, 
Harold  L.  Blakeslee,  William  Bower,  Charles  A.  Bradley, 
Frank  E.  Brainerd,  George  E.  Brickwood,  Clarence  W.  Bron- 
SON,  William  L.  Brown,  Samuel  M.  Brownell,  Charles  W. 
Caron,  C.  Kenneth  Catlin,  A.  Bryan  Clark,  Jr.,  William  G. 
Cleaver,  D.  Benton  Crittenden,  Clarence  W.  Crook,  Fred  J. 
Dawless,  Edward  M.  Foley,  Arthur  R.  Gow,  Robert  J.  H. 
KiPHUTH,    Ellis  C.  Maxcy,    Philip  E.  Nelbach,    Warren    G. 
Perkins,  Allen  K.  Poole,  Kendall  A.  Redfield,  Thomas  F. 
Richardson,  Clarence  P.  Shedd,  Carleton  G.  Smith,  Luther 
Tucker,  Ralph  L.  Woodward. 


Allerton  F.  Brooks 


Samuel  W.  Dudley 
Stuart  W.  Finlay 


Henry  P.  Hass 


George  S.  Hawley 
Clyde  M.  Hill 

Forrest  R.  Hughes 


Ellis  C.  Maxcy 

1 

John  R.  McCurdy 
Willis  H.  Pratt,  Jr. 
Howard  G.  Spencer 
Bulkeley  Smith 
Coleman  S.  Williams 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

J.  Watson  Wilson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director  of  Instruction 

James  M.  Orr,  A.B.,  M.Ed Director  of  Student  Personnel 

Henry  W.  Littlefield,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Director  of  Instruction 

Julia  M.  Stockover,  A.B Registrar 

Katharine  Blenis,  A.B.,  B.S Secretary  to  the  College 

Rhoda  Ginter  Bursar 

A.  Edwina  Kenney Secretary  to  Director  of  Instruction 

Margaret  P.  Davis Secretary  to  Director  of  Student  Personnel 

Lois  F.  Conrad Clerical  Assistant 

Margaret  M.  Mason  Clerical  Assistant 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  Chairman  Henry  W.  Littlefield 

Forrest  R.  Hughes  James  M.  Orr 

J.  Watson  Wilson 

FACULTY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

J.  Watson  Wilson,  Chairman  Forrest  R.  Hughes 

Fred  J.  Beck  Frederic  W.  Keator 

Samuel  S.  Board,  Jr.  Egbert  J.  Miles 

Dwight  C.  Eckerman  James  M.  Orr 

John  R.  Edwards  Thomas  Robertson 

Frederick  F.  Fischer  Harold  W.  Sheldon 
George  H.  E.  Smith 

FACULTY  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Egbert  J.  Miles,  Chairynan  Frederick  F.  Fischer 

C.  E.  Booth  Julia  M.  Stockover 

George  R.  Tiernan 
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FACULTY  1943-44 

*ESMWT  Program  only. 

*ACH0RN,  Lee  Motor  Transportation  6?  Traffic 

Assistant  Traffic  Manager,  Adiey  Express  Company 

*Baumes,  Carl  Office  Supervisor 

A.B.,  Union  College;  Office  Supervisor,  R.  Wallace  &  Sons. 

Beck,  Fred  John,  Jr.  Electricity 

E.E.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University, 
Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Yale  University. 

Bethel,  Lawrence  L.  Director 

M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

*Bernstein,  Philip  Job  Evaluation 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company. 

*Blackburn,  Clark  W.  Personnel  Counseling 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  M.S.,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Director,  Family  Service  Society,  Hartford. 

Blenis,  Katharine  Secretary  to  the  College 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College;  B.S.,  Smimons  College. 

Board,  Samuel  S.,  Jr.        Machine  Design,  Welding  Design,  Drafting 
B.E.,  Yale  University;  Methods  Production  Control  Engineer, 
Farrel'Birmingham  Company,  Inc. 

Booth,  C.  E.  Engineering  Problems,  Mathematics 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University;  Plant  Engineer,  Brock-Hall  Dairy  Co. 

*Brennan,  Paul  J.  Engineering  Drawing 

B.  Arch.  E.,  University  of  Detroit,  Laboratory  Assistant, 
Yale  University. 

*Brick,  Robert  M.  Metallurgy 

Met.  E.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University; 
Assistant  Professor,  Yale  University. 

*Cassidy,  Harold  G.  Chemistry 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Oberlin  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University; 
Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Yale  University. 

*Clark,  Myron  H.  Industrial  Supervision 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Consultant  on 
Management,  Myron  H.  Clark  &  Associates. 

CoBEY,  Donald  E.  Law 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  Yale  University;  Attorney-at-Law,  Stoddard, 
Persky,  and  Eagan. 
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FACULTY 

*C0E,  Frank  S.      Organization  and  Management  of  Industrial  Training 
B.S.,  Montclair  Teachers  College; 

B.S.,  Newark  College  of  Engineering;  Training  Supervisor, 
Chance  Vought  Aircraft  Corporation. 
CONKLING,  George  J.  Accounting 

A.S.,  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College;  Supervising  Auditor, 
Auditor  Public  Accounts,  State  of  Connecticut. 
Dawless,  Fred  J.  Mar\eting  and  Sales 

Manager,  New  Haven  Branch,  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America. 
*DiETRicH,  Harold  G.  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Yale  University. 
*DuBois,  C.  Arthur         Organization  and  Management  of  Industrial 

Training 
B.A.,  Yale  University;  Director  of  Training,  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company. 
DuRFEE,  Stanley  Accounting 

A.B.A.,  New  Haven  College;  Secretary,  The  Charles  S.  Leete 
Company,  Inc. 
*DuRYEE,  Lawrence  M.  Electricity 

B.S.,  Stanford  University;  Industrial  Power  Engineer, 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company. 
Eckerman,  Dwight  C.  Public  Spea\ing 

B.A.,  Monmouth  College;  M.A.,  Yale  University;  Editor, 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 
*Edwards,  John  R.  Organization  and  Management  of  Industrial 

Training 
B.E.,  Yale  University;  Personnel  Supervisor,  The  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Company. 
Fellers,  Rufus  G.  Electricity 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Southern  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University;  Instn.ictor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Yale  University. 
*FiNSiNGER,  F.  Joseph        Organization  and  Management  of  Industrial 

Training 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Supervisor  of  Training 
General  Electric  Company. 
Fischer,  Frederick  F.  Accounting 

B.C. A.,  Northeastern  University;  C.P.A.,  State  of  Connecticut; 
Public  Accountant. 
♦Fountain,  Frank  L.  Transportatioyi  and  Traffic  Control 

Sales  Manager,  Adley  Express  Company. 
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FACULTY 

France,  Walter  D.  Metallurgy 

B.S.,  M.E.,  Yale  University;  Metallurgist,  Scovill 

Manufacturing  Company. 
*Fraser,  George  R.  Transportation  and  Traffic  Control 

Industrial  Traffic  Manager,  Chase  Brass  6?  Copper  Company. 
*Geise,  Edward  J.  Rubber  Technology 

Ch.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  U.  S.  Rubber  Company. 
♦Grabber,  Ernest  F.  Inspection  of  Materials 

B.S.,  Yale  University;  Waterbury  Tool  Company. 
Grant,  John  B.  Law 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  Yale  University;  Attorneyat-Law,  Watrous, 

Gumbart  and  Corbin. 
*Griffin,  James  B.  Transportation  and  Traffic  Control 

Superintendent  of  Traffic,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 
Hall,  Newman  A.  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Marietta  College;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of 

Technology;  Research  Engineer,  Chance  Vought  Aircraft. 
*Hatton,  Arthur  T.  Industrial  Electronics 

B.S.,  Northeastern  University;  Consultant  Engineer, 

Arthur  T.  Hatton  Company. 
*HoRWiTT,  George  L.  Inspection  of  Materials 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Army  Air  Forces 

Inspector. 
*Hube,  Richard  W.  Production  Control 

Production  Control  Supervisor,  Fafnir  Bearing  Company. 
*Hughes,  Forrest  R.  Institutional  Representative  ESMWT 

B.S.,  C.E.,  University  of  Missouri;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Engineering  Drawing,  Yale  University. 
*HuNT,  Leigh  W.  '  Tool  Design 

Assistant  Chief  Draftsman,  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting 

Company. 

Jonah,  Fred  C.  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Mt.  Allison  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University; 

Project  Analytical  Engineer,  Chance  Vought  Aircraft. 
Keator,  Frederic  W.  Power  Plants,  Mechanics 

B.S.,  University  of  Washington;  M.E.,  Yale  University: 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Yale  University. 
*Koller,  Raymond  R.  Industrial  Safety 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Safety  Engineering, 

Farrel'Birmingham  Company. 
KOSSACK,  Carl  R.  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Yale  University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

Yale  University. 
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FACULTY 

*Krauss,  Herbert  L.  Industrial  Electronics 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.E.,  Yale  University; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical   Engineering,   Yale  University. 
LiTTLEFiELD,  Henry  W.  Assistant  Director  of  Instruction 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 
*MaeR2,  John  F.  Motor  Transportation  and  Traffic 

Secretary  General  Manager,  Motor  Truck  Association  of  Conn. 
♦Manvel,  Wright  H.  Job  Evaluation 

B.S.  in  M.E.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  General 

Electric  Company. 
*Martin,  Everett  W.  Industrial  Safety 

B.S.,  Harvard  University;  Safety  Engineer,  Liberty  Mutual 

Insurance  Company. 
*McCann,  Stella  M.        Organization  arid  Management  of  Industrial 

Training 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Education;  Assistant  Industrial 

Relations  Manager,  U.  S.  Rubber  Company. 
*Maxcy,  Ellis  C.  Office  Supervision 

B.B.A.,   Northeastern  University;   Ph.D.,   Yale   University; 

Assistant  to  the  Vice-President,  The  Southern  New  England 

Telephone  Company. 

Miles,  Egbert  J.  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Indiana  University;  A.M.,  Swarthmore  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Yale  University. 

*Morton,  Newton  Transportation  and  Traffic  Control 

B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Freight  Representative, 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
MOSKI,  Bruno  A.  Senior  Prohleyns,  Methods  Engineering 

B.S.,  Yale  University;  Head  of  Industrial  Engineering 

Department,  Sargent  and  Company. 
*Nyitr.ay,  Emil  Industrial  Electronics 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Electrical  Engineer,  Soundscriber  Corp(3ration. 
*0'Brien,  William  J.  Rubber  Technology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  Chemist,  Seamless  Rubber 

Company. 

*Ordung,  P.  Franklin  Industrial  Electronics 

B.S.,  South  Dakota;  M.E.,  Yale  University;  Instructor  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  Yale  University. 
Orr,  James  M.  Director  of  Student  Personnel 

B.A.,  Muskingum  College:  M.  Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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FACULTY 

*OwENS,  Ernest  Rubber  Technology 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Chemist,  U.   S. 

Rubber  Company. 
QuiNN,  QuENTiN  Q.  Electricity 

Bliss  Electrical  School;  Engineering  Assistant,   Connecticut 

Light  &  Power  Company. 
*Ramsdell,  John  M.  Ofice  Supervision 

A.S.,  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College;  Office  Manager, 

Connecticut  Plan  for  Hospital  Care. 
*RiCHARDSON,  Henry  M.  Plastics  Technology 

B.S.,  University  of  Colorado;  Consulting  Engineer. 
*RiCHARDSON,  Joy  O.  Advanced  Drafting,  Tool  Design 

B.S.  in  M.E.,  University  of  Nebraska;  M.E.,  Yale  University; 

Instructor,  Yale  University. 
*RoBERTS,  Paul  R.  Industrial  Safety 

B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Safety  Engineer, 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Company. 
Robertson,  Thomas  Engineering  Drawing 

Pratt  Institute;  Consulting  Engineer,  Westcott  and  Mapes,  Inc. 
RoHSENOW,  Warren  M.  Strength  of  Materials,  Machine  Design 

B.S.  in  M.E.,  Northwestern  University;  D.  Engr.,  Yale 

University;   Instructor  in  Mechanical   Engineering,   Yale 

University. 
*Ross,  Arthur  M.  Plastics  Technology 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Assistant  Director,  Laboratory, 

General  Electric  Company. 
ROSAZZA,  Eugene  J.  Industrial  Management 

A.S.,  New  Haven  YMCA  Junior  College;  Plant  Records 

Supervisor,  LInited  Illuminating  Company. 
*Rumberc,  Ernest  F.  Production  Control 

M.E.,  Stevens  Institute;  Industrial  Engineer, 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 
*RuNG,  Edward  E.  Production  Control 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Scovill  Manufacturing 

Company. 
*ScouTTEN,  Eldon  F.  Plastics  Technology 

B.S.,  Kent  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University, 

U.  S.  Rubber  Company. 
Sheldon,  Harold  W.  Accounting 

A.B.A.,  New  Haven  College;  C.P.A.,  State  of  Connecticut; 

Public  Accountant. 
Sherwin,  Samuel  B.  Aerodynamics 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.  Aero.  E.,  New 

York  LInivcrsity;  Structural  Developments  Engineer, 

Chance  Vought  Aircraft. 
Smith,  George  H.  E.  Economics 

M.A.,  LL.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Economist,  Writer. 
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FACULTY 

Spitzer,  Charles  F.  Electricity 

B.S.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.S.,  Yale  University; 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Yale  University. 
*Stackman,  Harvey  A.,  Jr.  Personnel  Problems 

B.S.,  Indiana  University. 

Job  Evaluation  and  Personnel  Coordination,  Scovill 

Manufacturing  Company. 
Stockover,  Julia  M.  Registrar 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
Straw,  Harry  Arthur  Mathematics 

Yale  University. 
*Strickland,  Royce  M.  Tool  Design 

Chief  Draftsman,  Geometric  Tool  Company. 
TiERNAN,  George  R.  Law 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  LL.B.,  Cornell  University:  Attorneyat-Law. 
*Turner.  Hubert  M.  Electricity 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois; 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Yale  University. 
*Warfield,  George  K.  Principles  of  Inspection 

B.S.,  Yale  University;  Army  Air  Forces,  Inspector. 
Waters,  Everett  O.  Chairman  of  Chance  Vought  Faculty 

B.A.,  Ph.B.,  M.E.,  Yale  University;  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering,  Yale  University. 
*West,  Herbert  J.  Plastics  Technology 

B.A.,  Manchester  School  of  Technology  (England) ;  Research 

Chemist,  American  Cyanamid  Corporation. 
Weston,  Rolfe  A.  Accounting 

B.A.,  Dalhousie  University;  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

State  of  Connecticut;  Member  of  American  Institute  of 

Accountants;  Public  Accountant. 
Wilson,  J.  Watson  Director  of  Instruction 

A.B.,  Muskingum  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 
*WiTTENBORN,  JoHN  R.  Personnel  Counseling 

B.Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Illinois:  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Yale  University. 
*WoLFF,  Armond  T.       Motion  and  Time  Study,  Methods  Engineering 

M.E.,  Industrial  Engineer  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company. 
*  Wright,  Arthur  S.  ,  Engineering  Drawing 

Sargent  5?  Company. 
*Wyllie,  D.avid  Engineering  Drawing 

B.S.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Instructor 

of  Drawing,  Hamden  High  School. 
ZwEiG,  Felix  Electricity 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University:  Assistant  Professor, 

Electrical  Engineering,  Yale  University. 
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AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 


CHANCE  VOUGHT  AIRCRAFT 


At  the  request  of  employees  and  management  of  Chance  Vought 
Aircraft,  the  College  developed,  in  the  spring  of  1944,  a  curriculum  in 
Aeronautical  Engineering.  In  announcing  plans  for  this  curriculum, 
R.  J.  Erler,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  Engineering  Personnel,  set  forth  the  pur' 
poses  of  this  educational  venture  when  he  wrote:  "The  courses  are 
offered  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  employees.  Obviously,  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft  will  benefit  from  this  program  since  those  employees 
who  participate  will  be  better  trained,  but  whatever  benefit  the  com' 
pany  receives  is,  and  rightly  so,  secondary  to  that  received  by  the 
individual." 

Since  the  program  is  a  Work'Study  one,  planned  for  men  eni' 
ployed  in  an  aeronautical  industry,  the  advanced  courses  will  be  open 
only  to  men  thus  employed,  and  will  be  offered  only  at  the  Chance 
Vought  plant  in  Stratford. 

The  new  aeronautical  curricula  was  developed  by  a  special  com' 
mittee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  It  is 
still  in  tentative  form,  and  will  not  become  final  until  such  a  time  as  it 
has  been  seriously  studied  by  a  committee  of  students  and  representa' 
tives  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  Chance  Vought  Aircraft.  This 
tentative  curriculum  is  outlined  on  page  30. 

Transitional  Courses 

In  providing  educational  opportunities  for  men  and  women  em' 
ployed  at  Chance  Vought,  the  College  purposes  to  "fit"  its  courses  to 
the  needs  of  students  (many  of  whom  have  had  from  one  to  five  years 
of  college  study),  rather  than  to  "fit"  the  students  into  courses.  The 
College  believes  that  in  many  cases  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
grouping  students  according  to  their  educational  background,  and  by 
developing  "transitional  courses"  which  will  enable  them  to  "round  out" 
their  education  and  to  meet  graduation  requirements  in  a  minimum  of 
time. 

Such  transitional  courses  are  being  developed  in  mathematics,  engi' 
neering  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  and  aerodynamics. 
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AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 


Advanced  Courses 


In  addition  to  a  formal  curriculum  in  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
advanced  (graduate  level)  courses  will  be  developed  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  individuals.  Two  such  courses 
are  currently  being  offered:  Advanced  Engineering  Mathematics 
(M  10M02)   and  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials   (EM  10M02). 


Financing  of  the  Program 

Since  the  NEW  HAVEN  YMCA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  is  a  non- 
profit educational  institution,  operating  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  income 
from  tuition,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  College  has  set  up  a 
special  budget  for  the  Chance  Vought  courses.  This  budget  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  the  program  "'only  as  long  as  there  is  an  aver- 
age  enrollment  of  fifteen  students  per  course." 

Tuition  and  fees  for  these  courses  are  the  same  as  those  paid  by 
students  enrolled  in  New  Haven.  However,  all  such  tuition  and  fees 
are  payable  on  a  semester  basis,  and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  open' 
ing  day  of  any  course.  Further,  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  any  course  for  any  reason  (military  service  excepted)  will 
forfeit  all  payments.  In  the  case  of  students'  entering  the  armed  services, 
tuition  will  be  refunded  on  a  prorated  basis,  dating  from  the  day  the 
student  officially  terminates  his  employment  with  the  company. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  FOR  CHANCE  VOUGHT 
PROGRAM 

For  the  College 

Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

J.  Watson  Wilson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director  of  Instruction 

J.AMES  M.  Orr,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of  Student  Personnel 

Everett  O.  Waters,  B.A.,  Ph.B.,  M.E Chairman  of  Faculty 

JULLA  M.  Stockover,  B.A Registrar 

Rhoda  E.  Ginter  Bursar 
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TUITION    AND    FEES 

For  Chance  Vought 

R.  J.  Erler,  Jr.,  M.E Supervisor  of  Engineering  Personnel 

Frank  Coe,  B.  S Administrator  of  Engineering  Training 

Student  Advisory  Committee 

Benjamin  Crocker  Edward  MacDonough 

Alexander  Goldberg  Joseph  Rathaus 

Carmine  Jordan  Thomas  Salerno 

Joseph  Elovitz  Sidney  Stark 

Departmental  Advisory  Committee 

(To  Be  Announced) 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

Registration  Fee  $ 3 .00 

(Required  only  of  students  registering  for  the  first  time) 

Late  Registilation  Fee  5.00 

(Required  of  students  registering  after  close  of 
registration  period.  See  calendar,  inside  back  cover) 

Tlhtion  22.00 

(per  course  per  semester) 

Deferred  Charge 1.00 

Student  Activities  Fee  50 

Make-up  Examination 5.00 

(Required  only  of  students  who  for  any  reason  do  not 
take  semester  examinations  at  scheduled  time) 

Crediting  Examination   5.00 

(For  students,  who  because  of  previous  experience  or 
education,  are  qualified  to  establish  credit  by  examina- 
tion  rather  than  by  class  attendance) 

Diploma  Fee  10.00 
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PAYMENT   DATES 

Schedule  of  Tuition  Payment  Dates 

Cash  Plan: 

Tuition  fees  for  each  semester  are  as  follows: 

5  sem.   hrs.  2J^   seni.   lirs. 

Due  when  semester  begins  $17. 5 Of  $  9. 5 Of 

Due  on  or  before  date  of  second 

payment   27.00  13.00 

$44.50  $22.50 

Deferred  Plan: 

The  tuition  rate  per  semester  on  the  deferred  plan  is  $45.00  for  two 
subjects  and  $23.00  for  one  subject.  It  is  payable  as  follows: 

Fall  1944 

S   sem.   hrs.  2^   sem.  lirs. 

October  4  $17.50t  $9.50t 

October  30  14.00  7.00 

November  20  14.00  7.00 

Winter  1945 

January  8  17.50t  9.50t 

January  29  14.00  7.00 

February  19  14.00  7.00 

Spring 

April  2  17.50t  9:50t 

April  30  14.00  7.00 

May  21  14.00  7.00 

Surjirner 

July  9 17.50t  9:50t 

July  30  14.00  7.00 

August  27  14.00  7.00 

f  Not  refundable.  Includes  student  fee. 
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Programs  of  Study 


ACCOUNTING 


This  course  has  been  carefully  outlined  to  provide  the  accounting 
theory  and  legal  knowledge  required  of  those  who  are  planning  to  take 
the  state  examination  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
It  offers  also  the  technical  knowledge  and  related  background  required 
of  those  who  wish  to  qualify  as  auditors,  treasurers,  controllers  and  other 
similar  positions  in  either  public  service  or  private  business  corporations 
where  thorough  accounting  training  is  a  requisite. 

Definite  choice  between  industrial  accounting  and  public  account' 
ing  should  be  made  by  the  third  year.  Individual  conferences  will  be 
arranged  through  the  college  ofiice  for  students  who  are  uncertain  as  to 
their  aptitudes  or  who  wish  to  discuss  the  particular  contributions  of  the 
courses  to  their  vocational  interests. 


Fall  and  V^inter  Spring  and  Summer 

First  Year 

Accounting  (A  1M2)  Cost  Accounting  (A  22-23) 

Economics  (Ec  11' 12)  Law  of  Contracts  and  Business 

Associations   (L   11-12) 

Second  Year 

Accounting  (A  21-22)  Accounting   (A  31'32) 

Law  of  Sales  (L  21)  English  (E  11'12) 

Law  of  Commercial  Paper  (L  22) 

Third  Year 

Auditing  (A  33-34)  Social  Problems  (Ec  31-32) 

Income  Tax   (A  41-42)  Budgetary  Control   (Ec  41-42) 

or 
C.P.A.  Problems  (A  43-44) 
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AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 

This  is  a  technical  program  planned  to  prepare  men  for  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  designing  and  engineering  departments  of  the 
aircraft  industry.  As  it  is  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft  Corporation,  it  is  expected  that  students  enrolled  in  the 
advanced  courses  will  be  employed  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  United 
Aircraft  Corporation. 

First  Year 
Fall  and  Winter  Spring  and  Summer 

English  Composition   (E   11-12)  Engineering  Problems  (Pr  11-12) 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  11-12)  Basic  Mathematics  (M  21-22) 

Second  Year 

Engineering  Drawing  (D  21-22)         Strength  of  Materials  (EM  31-32) 
Mechanics  ^(EM  21-22)  Fluid  Mechanics  (EM  35-36) 

Third  Year 

Elementary  Aerodynamics  Advanced  Aerodynamics 

(Ae  31-32)  (Ae  41-42) 

Aircraft  Structures  (EM  41-42)  Aircraft  Stress  Analysis  (D  43-44) 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  curriculum  in  business  administration  offers  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  study  as  a  broad  foundation  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
major  areas  of  business  activity.  These  areas  include  such  varied  fields 
as  banking,  purchasing,  selling,  merchandising,  personnel  work,  and  the 
business  phases  of  manufacturing.  Knowledge  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  commerce,  finance,  and  administration  is  essential  to  advancement 
in  the  fields  of  business. 

First  Year 
Fall  and  Winter  Spring  and  Summer 

■    Accounting  (A  11-12)  Cost  Accounting  (A  25) 

Economics  (Ec  11-12)  Elective 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Business 
Associations  (L  11-12) 

Second  Year 

Accounting  (A  21-22)  Budgetary  Control  (Ec  41-42) 

Law  of  Sales  (L  21)  English  (E  11-12) 

Law  of  Commercial  Paper  (L  22) 

Third  Year 

Public  Speaking  (E  21-22)  Social  Problems    (Ec  31-32) 

Marketing  and  Sales  (Ec  33-34)  Elective 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  object  of  this  program  of  study  is  to  provide  a  broad,  general 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods  which  underlie  the 
whole  field  of  electrical  engineering.  Classes  are  held  in  Dunham  Lab' 
oratory  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  Yale  University,  which  is  well 
equipped  with  power  machinery,  measuring  instruments,  and  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  electrical  circuits  and  electronic  phenomena. 

First  Year 

fall  and  Winter  Spring  and  Summer 

English  Composition  (E  11'12)  Engineering  Problems  (Pr  11-12) 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  11-12)  Elective 

Second  Year 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  21-22)  Strength  of  Materials  (EM  31-32) 

Mechanics   (EM  21-22)  D.C.  Circuits  and  Machines 

(EE  21-22) 
Third  Year 
Power  Plants  (Pr  41-42)  Senior  Problems  (Pr  43-44) 

A.C.  Circuits  (EE  31-32)  A.C.  Machines  (EE  41-42) 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

This  program  prepares  men  for  administrative  positions,  such  as  pro- 
duction supervisor,  department  head,  foreman,  or  cost  administrator.  It 
provides  a  general  background  in  engineering  techniques,  principles  of 
economics,  and  accepted  practices  in  personnel  administration. 

First  Year 

Fall  and  V\/inter  Spring  and  Suynyner 

English  Composition   (E   11-12)  Engineering  Problems   (Pr   11-12) 

Basic  Mathematics   (M   11-12)  Industrial  Management   (Ec  21) 

Personnel  Administration  (Ec  22) 

Second  Year 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  21-22)  Elective 

Mechanics   (EM  21-22)  Engineering  Drawing  (D  21-22) 

Third  Year 

Economics  (Ec  11-12)  Senior  Problems   (Pr  43-44) 

Elective  Elective 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  ENGINEERING 

This  program  makes  it  possible  for  the  young  man  in  industry  to  pre 
pare  as  a  salesman  and  engineering  consultant.  It  develops  in  the  student 
an  understanding  of  economic  principles  and  business  procedures  neces' 
sary  to  successful  sales  relationship.  It  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  general  background  in  engineering  which  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  engineering  problems  of  his  customers. 

First  Year 

Fall  and  Winter  Spriyig  and  Summer 

English  Composition   (E  1M2)  Engineering  Problems  (Pr  1M2) 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  11-12)  Elective 

Second  Year 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  21-22)  Elective 

Mechanics  (EM  21-22)  Engineering  Drawing  (D  21-22) 

Third  Year 

Economics  (Ec  11-12)  Senior  Problems  (Pr  43-44) 

Marketing  and  Sales  (Ec  33-.M)        Elective 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  program  in  mechanical  engineering  prepares  men  for  designing 
various  types  of  machinery  and  mechanical  equipment,  and  for  analyz- 
ing and  planning  mechanical  processes.  Laboratory  work  is  integrated 
with  other  phases  of  class  procedure  as  it  may  be  found  appropriate  to 
the  subject  matter.  Training  is  provided  in  both  the  technical  and  admin- 
istrative work  in  the  mechanical  or  manufacturing  industries. 

First  Year 

Fall  and  V/inter  Spring  and  Summer 

English  Composition  (E  11-12)  Engineering  Problems   (Pr   11-12) 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  11-12)  Elective 

Second  Year 

Basic  Mathematics  (M  21-22)  Strength  of  Materials  (EM  31-32) 

Mechanics   (EM  21-22)  Engineering  Drawing  (D  21-22) 

Third  Year 

Power  Plants  (Pr  41-42)  Senior  Problems  (Pr  43-44) 

Elementary  Machine   Design  Advanced  Machine  Design 

(D  33-34)  (D  41-42) 


Description  of  Courses 


In  numbering  the  courses  the  following  general  plan  is  followed: 
Numbers  11' 19  are  Freshmen  level  courses 
Numbers  21-29  are  Sophomore  level  courses 
Numbers  31-39  are  Junior  level  courses 
Numbers  41-49  are  Senior  level  courses 
Numbers  100-199  are  Graduate  level  courses 
Letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  primarily  pre-college  courses. 

Odd  numbers  indicate  first  semester  course;  even  numbers  indicate 
second  semester  course. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which 
there  is  insufficient  demand. 


ACCOUNTING  (A) 

Instructors  and  assistants:  George  J.  Conkling,  Stanley  Durfee, 
Frederick  F.  Fischer,  Harold  W.  Sheldon,  Rolfe  A.  Weston. 

Accounting  (A  11-12).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  theory 
of  accounting.  The  fields  of  study  covered  include:  interpretation  of 
assets,  liabilities  and  net  worth,  preparation  of  statements,  books  of 
original  entry,  ledger  accounts,  and  closing  books.  In  the  development 
of  the  general  theory,  actual  business  problems  are  presented  for  dis- 
cussion and  solution. 
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ACCOUNTING 


Accounting  (A  21-22).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

More  advanced  problems  in  the  general  field  of  accounting  are  cov 
ered  in  this  course.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  adjustment  of  book 
records  to  reflect  true  conditions,  to  the  preparation  and  interpretation 
of  manufacturing  accounts  and  statements,  to  partnership  accounting 
and  problems,  and  to  accounting  problems  affecting  corporations.  The 
corporate  balance  sheet  and  the  profit  and  loss  statement,  together  with 
their  respective  accounts,  are  interpreted. 


Cost  Accounting  (A  23-24).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  basic  requirements  of  cost  accounting  are  developed  during  the 
first  semester.  Studies  are  made  of  materials,  labor,  and  overhead  account' 
ing  and  control.  A  complete  "Job  Order"  cost  is  worked  out  by  the 
student.  Assignments  include  various  problems  encountered  in  "Specific" 
or  "Job  Order"  costs.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  cost  statements, 
reports  for  management,  and  the  control  of  distribution  and  selling  costs. 

The  "Process"  type  of  cost  systems  is  developed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester.  This  is  followed  by  a  complete  survey  of  "Stand' 
ard"  cost  systems  used  both  as  "Basic  Standards"  and  "Current  Stand' 
ards".  The  latest  improvements  in  the  application  of  standard  costs  to 
budgetary  control  are  brought  out. 

Prerequisite,  A  11-12. 


Cost  Accounting  (A  25).  Credit,  2V2  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  business  administration.  It 
reviews  the  various  types  of  cost  systems  and  their  use  particularly  from 
the  executive  viewpoint.  Cost  reports  and  analysis  statements  needed  in 
managerial  control  are  stressed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  develop  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  cost  accounting. 

Prerequisite,  A  11' 12. 


Accounting  (A  31-32).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Tliis  course  is  planned  to  cover  subjects  more  advanced  than 
those  of  the  first  and  second  years.  It  will  include  branch  accounting 
and  elementary  coverage  of  consolidated  statements,  statements  of  appli' 
cation  of  funds,  and  accounting  for  estates  and  trusts.  Selected  prob' 
lems  from  C.P.A.  examinations  will  serve  to  review  and  drive  home 
principles  of  accounting  and  accounting  practice  covered  in  the  first  and 
second  years. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Auditing  (A  33-34).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  problems  arising  in  the 
practice  of  the  professional  accountant,  particularly  with  reference  to 
balance  sheet  and  general  audits.  Relationship  with  the  client,  the  work' 
ing  papers,  the  audit  procedure  and  program,  the  accounting  principles, 
the  preparation  of  the  report,  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  the  procedure 
to  disclose  fraud  and  defalcations,  are  studied  and  discussed. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  include  the  study  of  a  textbook  and  the 
working  of  a  laboratory  set  for  an  audit  of  a  textile  manufacturing  com- 
pany. Refinements  and  changes  in  audit  procedure,  resulting  from 
advances  in  the  profession  and  from  criticisms  and  requirements  of  such 
governmental  bodies  as  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission,  are 
included. 

Prerequisite,  A  21-22. 


Income  Tax  Procedure  (A  41-42).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  embraces  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law  to  concrete  situations.  The  problems  include 
the  preparation  of  corporation,  fiduciary,  partnership  and  individual  tax 
returns;  claims  for  refunds,  credit  and  abatement;  records,  reports,  and 
requirements  of  Social  Security  and  state  and  federal  unemployment 
taxes;  and  the  proper  accounting  procedure  for  tax  records. 

Prerequisite,  A  21-22. 


C.P.A.  Problems  (A  43-44).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  an  analysis  and  study  of  C.P.A.  Problems  from  exam- 
inations of  state  boards  of  accountancy  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  There  is  included  a  study  of  the  principles  of  municipal 
accounting  with  particular  reference  to  the  requirements  of  Connecticut 
laws  and  regulations,  and  the  C.P.A.  problems  in  the  subject;  institu- 
tional accounting  with  reference  to  methods  peculiar  to  such  institutions 
as  colleges,  hospitals,  etc.  A  wide  variety  of  problems  is  included,  some 
of  which  are  worked  out  under  state  examination  conditions. 

Prerequisite,  Ec.  11-12,  A  .^1-32.  A  33-34  to  be  taken  concurrently 
or  presented  as  a  prerequisite. 
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BUSINESS    LAW 

AERODYNAMICS  (Ae) 

Instructor:  Samuel  B.  Sherwin. 

Elementary  Aerodynamics  (Ae  31-32).      Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
use  of  experimental  data  to  determine  force  on  airfoils  and  other  bodies 
due  to  air  in  motion,  theory  of  airfoils  of  finite  span,  and  overall  per' 
formance  analysis  of  typical  airplanes,  including  the  engine-propellor 
unit  and  the  basic  criteria  for  longitudinal  stability. 

Prerequisite,  EM  3 5' 3 6. 

Advanced  Aerodynamics  (Ae  41-42).       Credit.  5  semester  hours. 

The  first  semester  includes  the  study  of  fundamental  principles, 
data  from  wind  tunnel,  standard  atmosphere,  theory  of  lift  of  an  airfoil, 
Prnadtl  theory  of  lift  for  a  finite  span,  airfoil  section  design,  effect  of 
flaps,  slots,  and  spoliers,  spanwise  lift  distribution.  In  the  second  semeS' 
ter,  emphasis  is  placed  on  performance  calculations,  stability  and  con' 
trol,  determination  of  tail  surface  loads,  aerodynamic  load  calculations, 
compressibility  effects,  dives  and  pulhouts. 

Prerequisite,  AE  31'32. 


BUSINESS  LAW  (L) 

Instructors:  Donald  E.  Cobey,  John  B.  Grant,  George  R.  Tiernan. 

La:w  of  Contracts  and  Business  Associations  (L  11-12). 

Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Contracts  and  agency  will  involve  a  study  of  the  formation  of  con' 
tracts,  capacity  of  parties,  offers  and  modes  of  acceptance  and  other 
requisites;  performance  of  contracts,  conditions  upon  duty  to  perform, 
and  discharge;  the  appointment  of  agents,  and  the  creation  of  agency; 
the  employment  contracts;  power  of  agent  to  bind  his  principal  in  deal' 
ings  with  third  parties;  duties  of  agent  and  principal  to  one  another. 
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DRAWING    AND    DESIGN 

Business  Associations  will  involve  the  law  relating  to  the  formation 
and  operation  of  the  unusual  types  of  business  organi2;ations,  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  partners  among  themselves  and  their  relations  to  third 
parties,  dissolution  of  partnership,  limited  partnership,  the  business  trust, 
promotion  and  organisation  of  corporations,  the  conduct  of  corporate 
affairs  in  their  relation  to  the  rights  of  stockholders  and  creditors. 

Law  of  Sales  (L  21).  Credit,  V-Ji  semester  hours. 

The  study  of  sales  involves  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  laws  gov 
erning  the  rights  of  parties  engaged  in  the  transfer  of  personal  property. 
This  covers  questions  of  title,  risks  assumed,  rights  of  creditors,  express 
and  implied  warranties,  buyers'  and  sellers'  remedies,  together  with  the 
business  background  out  of  which  such  relations  arise. 

Prerequisite,  L  11'12. 

Law  of  Commercial  Paper  and  Bankruptcy  (L  22). 

Credit,  2V2  semester  hours. 

This  course  treats  of  promissory  notes,  checks  and  bills  of  exchange 
with  an  analysis  of  their  form  and  function  in  commercial  transactions. 
A  short  survey  is  made  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  (Chandler)  Act. 

Prerequisite,  L  11' 12. 


DRAWING  AND  DESIGN  (D) 

Instructors:  Samuel  S.  Board,  Jr.,  Thomas  Robertson,  Warren  M. 

ROHSENOW. 

Engineering  Drawing  (D  21-22).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  engineering  drawing  designed  to 
teach  the  use  of  instruments,  the  fundamental  principles  of  projection, 
drafting  room  standards  and  conventions,  lettering,  selection  and  use  of 
scales,  orthographic  projections,  revolutions,  developed  surfaces,  inter' 
sections  and  auxiliary  views,  and  the  making  and  dimensioning  of  com' 
plete  working  drawings  of  simple  machine  parts. 

Engineering  Drawing  (D  31-32).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  visualize 
the  assembly  of  machine  parts.  The  work  covers  a  review  of  the  funda' 
mentals  of  drafting,  additional  theory  of  orthographic  projections  and 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

perspective  sketchings,  the  making  of  detail  and  assembly  drawings  of 
simple  machines  involving  the  use  of  simple  screw  gear  and  level 
mechanisms. 

Prerequisite,  D  21-22. 

Elementary  Machine  Design  (D  33-34).     Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  analysis  and  design  of  such  elements  as 
fastenings,  bearings,  gears,  shafts,  clutches,  pulleys  and  cams.  Some 
machine  parts  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  kinematics,  and  their 
motions  are  analyzed. 

Prerequisites,  D  21-22,  EM  21-22. 

Advanced  Machine  Design  (D  41-42).        Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  elements  of  machine  design  studied  in  the  first  year  are  unified 
in  the  complete  design,  by  each  student,  of  a  punch  press  or  other 
machine.  Advanced  problems,  such  as  balancing  and  critical  speeds,  are 
considered  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Prerequisites,  D  33-34,  EM  31-32. 

Aircraft  Stress  Analysis  (D  43-44).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  continuation  of  the  theoretical  work  of 
Aircraft  Structure,  to  include  the  resistance  of  thin-walled  structures 
to  compressive  and  shear  loads,  buckling  resistance,  stressed-skin  con- 
struction of  wings,  fusilages  and  control  surfaces.  The  course  stresses 
analysis  procedure  for  compliance  with  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  regulations. 

Prerequisite,  EM  41-42. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY  (Ec) 

Instructors  and  assistants:  Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  Fred  J.  D.^wless, 
Henry  W.  Littlefield,  Eugene  J.  Rosaz2.'\,  George  H.  E. 
Smith,  J.  Watson  Wilson. 

Socio-Industrial  Trends  (Ec  A-B).  A  two  semester  course. 

This  course  represents  a  break  with  traditional  subject  areas  in  that 
important  events  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  arc  taught  in 
relation  to  current  trends.   Basic  background  information  essential  for 
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the  student  who  anticipates  entering  business  and  industry  is  studied. 
Units  offered  in  the  course  include:  (1)  new  and  old  economic  patterns, 
(2)  growth  of  industry  and  agriculture,  (3)  labor  and  management, 
(4)  income  and  wealth,  (5)  modern  taxation,  (6)  contributions  of 
science,  (7)  population  trends,  (8)  new  culture  patterns,  (9)  citi2;enship, 
and  (10)  war  and  peace  aims.  A  brief  survey  of  American  political  his- 
tory  is  included  for  students  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  state  high  school 
equivalency  examinations. 

Economics  (Ec  11-12).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Economics  takes  for  its  field  the  study  of  principles,  institutions 
and  practices  by  which  people  gain  a  livelihood.  The  course  consists  of  a 
brief  survey  of  economic  history;  a  study  of  the  institutions  through 
which  economic  activities  are  carried  on;  and  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  principles  and  processes  bearing  upon  production,  exchange  and 
consumption,  both  in  relation  to  the  individual  enterprise  and  to  society 
at  large. 

Industrial  Management  (Ec  21).  Credit,  V-li  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  particularly  with  directing  the  application  of  the 
forces  of  labor  and  machinery  to  materials  for  the  efficient  production  of 
the  commodity.  The  following  subjects  are  considered:  history  of  indus' 
try,  factors  affecting  industrial  growth,  ownership  of  industry,  organ' 
ization  and  policies,  plant  location  and  arrangement,  planning  and 
control  of  production,  operation  analysis,  purchasing  and  stores,  induS' 
trial  accounting  as  a  tool  of  management,  wage  payment  systems, 
executive  reports,  mechanization  of  industry,  and  the  economics  of 
management.  A  text  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work,  but  the  course  is 
strong  in  practical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  management 
taken  from  current  industrial  practice. 

Personnel  Administration  (Ec  22).  Credit,  V-1%  semester  hours. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  new  and  progressive  employee-employer 
relationship.  The  following  subjects  are  considered:  the  nature  of  per- 
sonnel  problems,  development  of  labor  relations,  psychological  aspects  of 
labor  relations,  job  analysis,  aptitude  tests,  hiring  the  worker,  labor  turn- 
over,  education  and  training  of  employees,  industrial  health  and  safety, 
working  hours  and  conditions,  stabilization  of  employment,  the  aged 
worker,  the  security  of  the  worker,  labor  unions,  collective  bargaining, 
wages  and  wage-payment,  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  addition  to 
a  basic  text,  collateral  reading  on  current  industrial  relations  is  used  to 
provide  a  contemporary  background  for  class  discussion  in  this  rapidly 
moving  phase  of  industry. 
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Social  Problems  (Ec  31-32).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  for  mature  students  who  may  feel  the  need 
for  a  better  understanding  of  present  day  social  trends,  social  problems, 
and  social  programs.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  chief  objectives: 
(1)  to  develop  a  critical,  reliable  technique  of  thinking  through  present 
day  problems;  (2)  to  understand  fully  the  facts  and  arguments  behind 
all  proposals  for  social  reform.  Problem  areas  considered  in  the  course 
include  the  family,  population  changes,  health,  labor,  conservation,  agri' 
culture,  housing,  crime,  education,  international  relations,  capitalism, 
fascism,  communism,  and  socialism. 

Marketing  and  Sales  (Ec  33-34).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  problems  involved  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise.  There  is  a  study  of  the  basic  structure  of 
markets  and  the  function  of  assembHng,  grading,  storing,  financing, 
and  transporting  goods.  A  study  is  made  of  techniques  utili2,ed  in  market' 
ing  analysis  and  sales  practices. 
(Omitted  1944-1945.) 

Sales  and  Advertising  (Ec  35-36). 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  sales 
methods.  It  develops  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  ''knowledge 
of  product,"  pre'approach,  approach,  presentation,  technique  of  sales 
argument,  quotation  procedure,  demonstration  methods,  credit  investi' 
gation,  meeting  sales  resistance,  transportation  and  delivery  facil' 
ities,  discount  practice,  routing,  technique  of  close.  Those  at  present 
engaged  in  sales  work  and  those  contemplating  taking  up  selling  as  a 
profession  will  find  the  course  of  equal  value. 

The  advertising  emphasis  deals  with  the  various  media  used  in  local 
and  national  advertising  programs. 

(Omitted  1944-1945.) 

Budgetary  Planning  and  Control  (Ec  41-42). 

Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  business 
and  government  for  increased  knowledge  of  how  to  plan  operations  and 
how  to  set  up  the  requirements  of  those  operations  in  simple  but  orthc 
dox  accounting  form.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  theoretical  background  of  the  master  and  subsidiary  budgets, 
their  nature,  purpose,  advantages,  and  limitations.  A  study  of  co-ordiu' 
ated  financial  policy  based  upon  budgetary  control  concludes  the  first 
semester's  study. 
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Emphasis  is  given  to  laboratory  work  in  the  second  semester.  Sample 
budgets  in  both  the  private  and  pubhc  field  are  constructed  and  co'or' 
dinated.  Deductions  and  recommendations  resulting  therefrom  are  set 
up  in  accompanying  reports. 

Prerequisite,  A  11-12. 

Management-Labor  Relations  (Ec  101). 

Credit,  2V2  semester  hours. 

A  survey  course  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  prob' 
lems  involved  in  Management-Labor  Relations  through  a  study  of  back- 
ground material  and  current  practices.  The  course  includes  collective 
bargaining  and  the  labor  contract;  the  government  and  legal  framework 
of  management-labor  relations;  problems  of  wages,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions and  grievance  procedure.  Where  possible,  the  course  is  developed 
by  conference  methods  and  with  the  aid  of  guest  speakers. 


ELECTRICITY  (EE) 

Instructors:  Fred  J.  Beck,  Rufus  G.  Fellers,  Charles  F.  Spitzer, 
Felix  Zweig. 

Direct  Current  Circuits  and  Machinery  (EE  21-22). 

Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Fundamental  theory  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuits  and  its  appli- 
cation to  direct  current  machinery  are  considered.  The  course  includes 
laboratory  work  in  measurements  of  electrical  quantities  and  character- 
istics of  direct  current  motors  and  generators. 

Prerequisite,  M  11-12. 

Survey  of  Electrical  Engineering  (EE  23-24). 

Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the  industrial  application 
of  the  principles  of  electrical  engineering.  The  operating  characteristics 
of  electrical  devices  are  studied.  The  method  of  instruction  includes 
recitation,  lecture,  computation,  and  laboratory  periods  in  circuits, 
machinery,  and  thermionics.   (Omitted  1944-1945.) 

Prerequisite,  M  11-12. 
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Alternating  Current  Circuits  (EE  31-32).   Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Fundamental  theory  of  single  phase  and  polyphase  alternating  cur' 
rent  circuits,  instruments  and  measurements  is  considered.  Suitable  lab' 
oratory  work  is  included. 

Prerequisites,  EE  1M7,  M  21-22. 

Alternating  Current  Machinery  (EE  41-42). 

Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  alternating 
current  machinery  and  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  electronic  tubes, 
with  emphasis  on  the  industrial  and  economic  aspects  of  their  applica' 
tion.  About  one-quarter  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite,  EE  31-32. 

Advanced  Electricity  (EE  101-102).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  is  a  continuation  and  an  extension  of  the  undergraduate  elec- 
trical courses  with  emphasis  on  laboratory  practice.  Its  content  is  stand- 
ard commercial  tests  and  precise  laboratory  measurements  together  with 
sufficient  classroom  and  library  study  for  their  understanding. 

The  subject  matter  and  progress  are  determined  in  a  large  part  by 
the  students.  (Omitted  1944'1945.) 

Admission  to  the  course  by  permission  of  Dr.  Bethel  and  Dr.  Bec\. 


ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  (EM) 

Instructors:  Frederic  W.  Keator,  Warren  M.  Rohsenow, 
Everett  O.  Waters. 

Mechanics  (EM  21-22).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

In  the  first  semester,  the  theory  and  application  of  the  principles  of 
static  equilibrium,  stress  in  framed  structures,  center  of  gravity  and 
momement  of  inertia;  force,  man  and  acceleration,  and  friction  are 
studied. 

In  the  second  semester,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion;  work, 
power  and  energy;  impulse  and  momentum;  and  a  practical  study  of 
machine  elements  and  problems  in  machine  design  are  considered. 

Prerequisite,  M   11-12. 
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Strength  of  Materials  (EM  31-32).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  considers  the  theory  of  stress  and  resistance  of  mater' 
ials;  stress  distribution  in  riveted  joints,  shafts,  beams,  and  columns; 
principal  stresses;  laboratory  practice  in  materials  testing;  hardness, 
fatigue  and  impact  strength;  and  problems  in  machine  design  and  build' 
ing  construction. 

Prerequisite,  EM  21-22. 

Mechanisms  (EM  33).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

Mechanism  is  a  study  of  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  machines  and 
the  transmission  of  forces  in  these  machines.  It  is  a  basic  course  giving 
the  student  an  insight  into  the  kinematics  of  any  machine.  It  is  both 
mathematical  and  graphical  in  character.  (Omitted  1944-1945.) 

Prerequisite,  EM  21-22. 

Fluid  Mechanics  (EM  35-36).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

In  this  course,  the  following  fundamentals  are  studied:  physical 
properties  of  fluids,  hydrostatics,  kinematics  and  continuity,  dynamics 
of  ideal  and  of  viscous  fluids,  single  airfoils,  potential  flow  and  circula- 
tion, and  heat  transfer.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  applications  of 
fluid  mechanics  to  aerodynamics. 

Prerequisite,  EM  21-22,  M  21-22. 

Aircraft  Structures  (EM  41-42).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  mechanics  of  materials  applied 
to  the  simple  structural  elements  comprising  an  airplane,  such  as;  beams, 
trusses,  shafts  and  columns,  with  emphasis  on  displacements  as  well  as 
stresses,  and  the  more  elementary  examples  of  static  indeterminacy; 
Castigliano's  theorem  and  the  method  of  least  work,  theories  of  failure 
for  doctile  and  brittle  materials. 

Advanced  Strength  of  Materials  (EM  101-102). 

Credit.  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  includes  the  analysis  of  beam  columns,  curved  bars, 
thin  plates,  rotating  disks  and  other  important  structural  units.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  photo-elastic  and  other  experimental  methods  of  deter- 
mining distribution  of  stress.  Theories  of  failure  arc  also  studied. 

Prerequisite:  EM  31-32. 
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ENGLISH  (E) 

Instructors:  DwiGHT  C.  Eckerman,  James  M.  Orr. 

Basic  English  (E  A-B) 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  student, 
whatever  his  previous  preparation  in  the  subject  may  have  been.  Special 
work  is  prescribed  for  those  whose  preparation  is  inadequate  or  for  those 
who  show  need  of  review.  The  objectives  of  the  course  are :  first,  to  teach 
the  student  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  good  English  is 
based;  second,  to  give  him  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  English  by 
written  and  oral  drill;  third,  to  improve  by  exercise  his  vocabulary  and 
diction. 


English  Composition  (E  11-12).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  in  English  is  to  improve  the  student's  abil' 
ities  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  thinking.  The  material  chosen 
for  reading  is  in  the  field  of  modern  literature  and  is  intended  particu' 
larly  to  broaden  the  student's  understanding  of  contemporary  life  and 
affairs.  The  writing  assignments  include  short  papers,  reports,  and 
letters.  Oral  discussion,  vocabulary  building,  and  speech'making  receive 
adequate  attention.  In  all  phases  of  the  work,  proper  emphasis  is  given 
to  clear  and  accurate  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student. 


Public  Speaking  (E  21-22).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to  talk 
correctly  and  forcefully.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  person 
whose  business  or  social  activities  require  him  to  converse  informally  or 
to  speak  before  an  audience.  During  the  course  the  student  prepares  and 
delivers  his  own  talks  on  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  course  teaches  self'confidence,  good  enunciation,  correct  Eng' 
lish,  the  use  of  gestures,  platform  etiquette,  preparation  of  speech 
material,  effective  delivery,  and  audience  psychology.  Persons  taking  the 
course  are  aided  by  a  text,  class  lectures,  practice  in  various  types  of 
speaking,  class  exercises,  and  helpful  criticism. 
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MATHEMATICS  (M) 

Instructors:  Newman  A.  Hall,  Frederick  C.  Jonah,  Carl  R. 
KossACK,  Egbert  J.  Miles,  Harry  A.  Straw. 


Elementary  Mathematics  (A-B,  C-D).  Four  semesters. 

Plane  geometry  and  algebra  are  taught  as  one  continuous  course 
with  emphasis  on  the  algebra.  The  work  in  algebra  includes  the  follow' 
ing  topics:  factoring,  fractions,  theory  of  equations,  law  of  exponents, 
inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion,  problems,  and  many  simple  applica' 
tions  from  physics.  The  principal  propositions  in  plane  geometry  are 
discussed  and  proved,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  algebra.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  solutions  of  originals  in  plane  geometry. 

Admission  to  the  course  is  on  the  basis  of  the  high  school  record 
and  the  general  examination  required  of  all  entering  students. 


Basic  Mathematics  (M  11-12).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

The  two'year  course  in  mathematics  is  designed  to  be  one  of  con' 
tinuous  development.  Mathematics  11' 12  is  the  basis  of  what  follows 
during  the  second  year.  Here,  the  student  learns  to  state  known  infor' 
mation  about  related  quantities  in  mathematical  form  and  to  apply 
operations  already  learned  to  this  statement  so  as  to  obtain  new  infor' 
mation.  The  fundamental  ideas  are  illustrated  by  reviewing  topics 
studied  in  algebra  and  geometry.  Then  the  necessity  of  the  limit  opera' 
tion  is  motivated  and  its  basic  consequences  considered.  Subsequently 
the  general  ideas  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  are  developed. 


Basic  Mathematics  (M  21-22).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

A  short  time  is  spent  reviewing  the  concept  of  limit  of  a  function. 
The  work  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  application  of  the 
calculus  to  problems  in  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences.  Among  the 
applications  considered  is  the  use  of  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order  with  constant  coefficients. 

Prerequisite,  M  11'12. 
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Advanced  Engineering  Mathematics  (M  101-102). 

Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  engineering  problems  illustrating 
applications  of  advanced  mathematics.  Among  the  topics  considered 
are:  Nomograms,  ordinary  diiferential  equations,  algebraic  equations, 
matrices  and  determinants,  numerical  integration  and  interpolation, 
errors  and  statistical  analysis  of  test  data,  partial  differential  equations 
and  their  solutions  by  conformal  transformation.  Numerical  and  approxi' 
mation  methods  are  emphasi2;ed. 

Prerequisite,  M  21-22,  EM  31-32. 


METALLURGY  (Mt) 

Instructor:  Robert  M.  Brick. 

Properties  of  Materials  (Mt.  31).  Credit,  2V2  semester  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiari2;e  the  student  with  the  im- 
portant properties  of  metals  and  materials,  and  the  principal  tests  used 
in  their  determination.  It  seeks  to  give  an  insight  into  the  adaptability 
of  materials  for  particular  products.   (Omitted  1944-1945.) 

Prerequisite,  EM  1-2. 

Metallurgy  (Mt.  32).  Credit,  21/2  semester  hours. 

This  is  an  elementary  survey  of  metallurgy  involving  the  laboratory 
analysis  of  metals,  a  study  of  their  internal  structure  and  composition, 
and  how  these  are  changed  by  strains,  heat,  and  applied  forces. 

(Omitted  1944-1945.) 


PROJECTS  (Pr) 

Instructors:  C.  E.  Booth,  Walter  D.  France,  Frederic  W.  Keator, 
Bruno  A.  Moski. 

Engineering  Problems  (Pr.  11-12).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  covering  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
several  branches  of  engineering.  It  includes  use  of  the  slide  rule,  applied 
mathematics,  and  graphical  methods  of  presentation  and  analysis. 
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The  second  semester  consists  mainly  of  a  course  in  problems  based 
on  engineering  principles,  supplemented  by  discussion  periods  and  lec' 
tures.  The  course  serves  to  orient  the  student  and  helps  to  present  a 
survey  of  the  engineering  profession,  so  that  he  may  better  understand 
the  methods  of  thought  and  work.  The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the  student 
a  habit  of  using  correct  methods  of  thinking  and  analysis  in  the  solution 
of  engineering  problems.  ' 

Power  Plants  (Pr.  41-42).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  equipment  of 
power  plants,  fuel  and  combustion,  characteristics  of  power-producing 
apparatus,  and  the  recovery  of  waste  heat.  The  various  types  of  power 
plant  apparatus  are  studied.  While  the  course  deals  primarily  with  steam 
power,  hydraulic  and  internal-combustion  machines  are  also  discussed. 

Prerequisite,  E.M.  21-22. 

Senior  Problems  (Pr.  43-44).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  is  a  course  designed  for  seniors  in  the  various  engineering  cur' 
ricula.  Carefully  chosen  problems  which  involve  many  phases  of  engi' 
neering  constitute  the  background  of  the  course.  Every  attempt  is  made 
to  deal  with  the  problems  in  detail  as  they  would  be  treated  in  engineer' 
ing  practice.  Several  instructors  collaborate  in  the  presentation  and  dis' 
cussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

Open  to  seniors  only. 


PSYCHOLOGY  (P) 
Industrial  Psychology  (P  31-32).  Credit,  5  semester  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  desire  a  better  under' 
standing  of  human  behavior  and  the  way  personality  operates  in  a 
world  of  other  personalities.  A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  psychological 
foundations  of  individual  behavior,  personality,  and  group  participation, 
personality  and  subjective  patterns,  and  the  characteristics  of  group 
behavior.  The  course  purposes  to  help  students  relate  the  principles  of 
psychology  to  contemporary  problems  of  business  and  industry. 

(Omitted  1944-1945.) 
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Administration,  Officers  of  18 
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Aeronautical  Engineering  29,  30 
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Aircra4"t  Structures  43 
Alternating  Current  Circuits  42 
Alternating  Current 

Machinery  42 

Auditing  3  5 
Budgetary  Planning  and 

Control  40 

Business  Administration  30 

Business  Law  36 

C.P.A.  Problems  36 

Chance  Vought  Aircraft  25,  27 

Committees,  Faculty  18 

Cooperation  with  Industry  5-7 

Cost  Accounting  34 

Courses,  Description  of  33 

Credit  by  Examination  12 

Degrees  8 
Direct  Current  Circuits 

and  Machinery  41 

Drawing  and  Design  37 

Economics  38,  39 

Electrical  Engineering  31 
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Engineering  Drawing  37 

Engineering  Mathematics  46 

Engineering  Mechanics  42 
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Fees  27-28 

Fluid  Mechanics  43 
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Personnel  Administration  39 
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Social  Problems  40 

Socio- Industrial  Trends  38 
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Transitional  Courses  25 
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CALENDAR  1944-45 


Fall  and  Winter 

First  Semester 

1944 

Registration  period  closes                    Monday 

October  2 

Equivalency  Examinations 

October   3,   5 

Freshman  Placement  Examinations 

October  4,  6 

Classes  begin                                         Monday 

October  9 

Thanksgiving  Day — holiday                Thursday 

November  23 

Examinations  begin                               Wednesday 

December  13 

Examinations  end                                 Friday 

December  15 

Second  Semester 

1945 

Classes  begin                                         Monday 

January  8 

Washington's  Birthday — ^holiday        Thursday 

February  22 

Examinations  begin                              Wednesday 

March  14 

Examinations  end                                 Friday 

March  16 

Spring  and  Summer 


First  Semester 


Registration  period  closes 
Freshman  Placement  Examinations 

Thursday 

March  29 
April  2,  4 

Equivalency  Examinations 
Classes  begin 
Memorial  Day — holiday 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end 

Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 

April  3,  5 
April  9 
May  30 
June  15 
June  18 

Second  Semester 

Classes  begin 
Labor  Day — hoHday 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end 

Monday 
Monday 
Friday 
Monday 

July  9 
September  3 
September  14 
September  17 

